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THE MASSACRE OF PAOLL 

HISTORICAL ADDRESS OF J. SMITH FUTHEY, 

OP WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Delivered on the Centennial Anniversary of that event at the Dedi- 
cation of the Monument to the Memory of those who 
fell on the night of sept. 20th, 1777. 

Eor three-quarters of a century after the establishment by 
William Penn of his peaceful province of Pennsylvania, that 
portion of his colony known as the county of Chester enjoyed 
a singular immunity from strife and bloodshed. The time 
arrived, however, when the soil of our goodly county was to 
be pressed by the foot of the invader, and our citizens, there- 
tofore exempt from the calamities of war, were to see their 
fields crossed by hostile armies and made the theatre of mili- 
tary operations, while many of them, throwing aside the 
implements of husbandry, and forgetting for a time the arts 
and employments of peace, were to mingle in the general 
strife. 

Early in the Revolutionary contest, Chester County became 
the scene of military operations. Our people deeply partici- 
pated m the indignation excited throughout the colonies by 
the oppressive and arbitrary measures of the British Govern- 
ment, and when the call to arms was made, they responded 
with alacrity, and contributed a full proportion of men for 
the service, and evinced a spirit scarcely to be expected among 
a people so generally opposed in principle to the practice of 
war. But a high enthusiasm at that time prevailed for the 
cause of the insulted and endangered liberties of our country, 
animating all ranks and classes, and inciting them to resist by 
arms the progress of usurpation, so that few, not absolutely 
restrained by scruples of conscience, felt disposed to disregard 
the call when their aid was required. 

It is to be remembered also, that while the members of the 
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Society of Friends — who in principle were opposed to war — 
largely preponderated in the eastern and central portions of 
the county, the southern, western, and northwestern portions 
thereof were principally inhabited by that sturdy and inde- 
pendent race known as the Scotch-Irish. Many of these 
people had emigrated to America, in consequence of the op- 
pression of the large landed proprietors, shortly before the 
breaking out of the Eevolutionary war ; and, leaving the Old 
World in such a temper, they became a powerful contribution 
to the cause of liberty, and to the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country. To show the extent to which they 
engaged in the service, it may be stated that in the campaign 
of 1777, every able-bodied man in the large Presbyterian 
congregation of Brandy wine Manor, in Chester County, was 
in the army, and the gathering of the harvest and putting in 
of the fall crops were performed by the old men, women, and 
children. It was perhaps the only race of all that settled in 
the western world that never produced one tory. The nearest 
approach to one was a man who was brought before a church 
session, and tried upon the charge that he was " suspected of 
not being sincere in his professions of his attachment to the 
cause of the revolution." The Scotch-Irish were a race who 
emphatically feared not the face of man, and who put their 
trust in God and their rifles. 

The descendants of the Welsh and the Swedes were also 
numerous in this county — especially in the eastern and some 
of the northern townships — and contributed to swell the 
number of those who were ready at the bugle's call, to buckle 
on their armor with alacrity, and fight for liberty. 

To John Morton, a citizen of Chester, now Delaware County, 
a member of the Continental Congress, belongs the high honor 
of having voted for the Declaration of Independence, and thus, 
with Franklin and Wilson, who also voted in its favor, secured 
the voice of Pennsylvania. 

The first military force raised in Chester County was a 
regiment of volunteers, of which the gallant Anthony Wayne, 
then a farmer, residing about two miles from this spot, was 
appointed Colonel, and Richard Thomas, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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Col. Wayne soon afterwards joined the regular army, and the 
command devolved upon Col. Thomas. This regiment was 
raised as early as September, 1775. A second regiment was 
raised soon after the first had been formed, and officered prin- 
cipally by inhabitants of Chester County. Subsequently to 
this and throughout the war, this county contributed its full 
quota to fill up the armies of the republic. 

It was a leading object of the British, early in the war, to 
occupy Philadelphia, and the campaign of 1777 was devoted 
by Sir "William Howe and the forces under his command to 
that purpose. The importance of this place in a military point 
of view has been questioned on both sides, and Washington 
and Howe have both been censured for their pertinacity. 
Philadelphia was at that time the largest city in the revolted 
provinces ; it was the seat of the Continental Congress, and 
the centre of the colonies. Although commanding easy ac- 
cess to the sea, it was capable of being readily protected from 
the approach of a hostile fleet, and it lay in the heart of an 
open, extended country, rich, comparatively populous, and, so 
far, but little disturbed by the war. It was, in a sense, re- 
garded as the capital of the new-born nation, and the moral 
influence resulting from its occupation by Congress was great, 
and it was deemed that an important point w r ould be gained 
by its conquest. While the seat of Congress was secure, men 
were led to mock at the army which could not penetrate to 
the head-quarters of the infant nation. Another reason was 
the fact that the region around Philadelphia was, owing to its 
position, and the peaceful disposition of much of its popula- 
tion, less affected by the yoke of Britain, and less influenced 
by the enthusiasm of the other colonies, after the first excite- 
ment had subsided. In the possession of the British, this dis- 
affection to the cause of the revolution, it was thought by 
them, would tend to strengthen their hold upon the country. 

With this end in view, the British fleet under Lord Howe, 
bearing a land force eighteen thousand strong, left ]STew York 
in July, 1777, with the intention of approaching Philadelphia 
by way of the Delaware Eiver. When about to enter it, 
however, the British commander was informed that the 
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Americans had placed obstructions in the channel, and he 
therefore proceeded to the Chesapeake, up which he sailed, 
and on the 25th of August landed his forces at what was 
known as Turkey Point, near the head of the bay, with the 
view of proceeding eastward towards Philadelphia. 1 

The departure of the British fleet from ISTew York was the 
signal for the march of the American troops to the south- 
ward. "Washington was in some perplexity, being uncertain 
as to its objects, but directed the concentration of the army 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 2 so as to meet the enemy 
should he attempt to approach Philadelphia, or to proceed 
northward should the New England States prove to be Howe's 
destination. As soon, however, as Washington w r as informed 
that the fleet was off the Capes of the Chesapeake, he turned 
his attention in that direction. On the 25th of August, the 
day the British landed at the Head of Elk, the Americans 
marched to Wilmington, and encamped on Eed Clay Creek, 
a few miles below that place. Their whole effective force fit 
for duty was about eleven thousand men. 

Washington made immediate preparations to oppose the 
march of the enemy. From the first movements in advance 
from the Head of Elk, active skirmishing, sometimes of con- 
siderable bodies, took place, in which the Americans made a 
number of prisoners. On the 3d of September a severe though 
brief encounter occurred at Iron Hill, Pencader Hundred, 
Delaware, between a division of the British under Cornwallis 
and Knyphausen, and a body of Americans under the com- 

1 Howe, in his " narrative," says that, upon finding it would be " extremely 
hazardous" to attempt to proceed up the Delaware, he " agreed with the 
Admiral to go up Chesapeake Bay, a plan which had been preconcerted 
in the event of a landing in the Delaware proving, upon our arrival there, 
ineligible," which movement is said to have been the treasonable suggestion 
of Charles Lee. See Treason of Charles Lee, by Geo. H. Moore, N. Y., 1860. 

2 The movements of Washington from the time he entered Pennsylvania 
until he passed through Philadelphia, on his way to Brandywine, will be 
found in the article entitled " Washington's Encampment on the Nesha- 
miny," by W. J. Buck, p. 275. 
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mand of Gen. Maxwell. 1 On the 8th the American army took 
its position behind Red Clay Creek, the left resting upon 
Newport, and the right extending a considerable distance up 
the creek to Hockesson. Here a battle was anticipated. 
Washington, however, from the movements of the enemy, saw 
that their object was to turn his right, cross the Brandywine, 
and cut off his communication with Philadelphia, which, 
if successfully carried out in the position which he then 
occupied, would have hemmed him in between the British 
army and their fleet, where he must have been overpowered, 
or compelled to fight his way out under every disadvantage. 
He accordingly, after reconnoitering the enemy, withdrew to 
Chads' Ford, on the Brandywine, where he arrived on the 
9th of September, and took up his position on the east side 
of the stream, and entrenched himself on the high ground 
immediately north of the present Chads' Ford Hotel. Max- 
well's light infantry occupied the advanced posts, and during 
the night of the 10th threw up defences on the west side, at 
the approaches to the ford. At this spot, in the beautiful 
valley of Chester County's classic stream, Washington re- 

1 Gen. R. Fitzpatrick, an officer under Howe, wrote to the Countess of 
Ossory, from the Head of Elk (Sept. 1, 1777) : " We have had a most tedious 
voyage from New York to this part of the Continent, where we have found 
no enemy to trouble us hitherto, as our antagonists have very wisely adopted 

a system of avoiding fighting A soldier of ours was yesterday 

taken by the enemy beyond our lines, who had chopped off an unfortunate 
woman's fingers in order to plunder her of her rings. I really think the re- 
turn of this army to England is to be dreaded by the peaceable inhabitants, 
and will occasion a prodigious increase of business for Sir J. Fielding and 
Jack Ketch. I am sure the office of the latter can never find more deserving 
objects for its exercise. .... The maps give us very inaccurate accounts 
of the country, and our spies (if we have any) give us very little intelligence 
of our enemy; we heard different stories every moment, but none to be de- 
pended upon. General Washington dined here with a great attendance 
of officers two days before our arrival, and is now supposed to be between 
this and Philadelphia, which is about sixty miles from this place. The in- 
habitants are almost all fled from their houses, and have driven their cattle 
with them ; so we do not live luxuriously, though in a country that has every 
appearance of plenty, and is more beautiful than can be conceived, wherever 
the woods are at all cleared." 
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solved to take his stand, and do battle in defence of the City 
of Brotherly Love. 1 

On the evening of the 9th of September the British army 
entered Chester County in two divisions, one of which, under 
Gen. Knyphausen, encamped at New Garden and Kennet 
Square, and the other, under Cornwallis, a short distance be- 
low Hockesson Meeting House. Early next day they united 
at Kennet Square, whence in the evening the forces under 
Knyphausen advanced towards Welsh's tavern, now known 
as the Anvil, probably for the convenience of water, and 

1 The charms of the scenery of Chester County have found frequent ex- 
pression in poetry as well as in prose ; but nowhere more suitably, or with 
more spirit, than in the language of her own son, the late T. Buchanan 
Read. The reproduction of the following lines, from his " Wagoner of the 
Alleghanies," is particularly appropriate at this time. 

The hour was loud, but louder still 

Anon the rage of battle roared 
Its wild and murderous will ; 

From Jefteris down to Wistar's ford, 

From Jones to Chads, the cannon poured, 
While thundered Osborne Hill. 
Oh, ne'er before fled holy calm 

From out its sainted house of prayer 

So frighted through the trembling air 
As from that shrine of Birmingham ! 

Oft through the opening cloud we scanned 
The shouting leaders, sword in hand, 

Directing the tumultuous scene ; 
There galloped Maxwell, gallant Bland, 

The poet- warrior, while between, 
Ringing o'er all his loud command, 

Dashed the intrepid Greene. 

Here Sullivan in fury trooped, 

There Weedon like an eagle swooped, 

With Muhlenberg — where they were grouped 

The invader dearly earned his gains- 
And (where the mad should only be, 

The fiercest champion of the free) 

The loudest trumpet-call was Wayne's ; 
While in a gale of battle-glee, 

With rapid sword and pistol dealing 

The blows which set the foemen reeling, 
Sped "Light-horse Harry Lee." 
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those under Cornwallis remained encamped on the hills north 
and west of Kennet Square. 

On the morning of the 11th the army divided into two 
columns — one division, under Knyphausen, marching directly 
through Kennet and Pennsbury Townships to Chads' Ford, 
by the Philadelphia road ; and the other, under Cornwallis, 
and accompanied by Sir William Howe, taking a circuitous 
route, traversing portions of the townships of Kennet, East 
Marlborough, Newlin, West Bradford, East Bradford, and 
Birmingham, crossing the west branch of the Brandy wine at 
Trimble's Ford, a short distance south of Marshalton, and 
the east branch mainly at Jefferis' Ford, and approaching 
Birmingham Meeting House from the north : the object of 
these movements being to hem the Americans in between the 
two forces, and thus make them an easy prey. 

The column under Cornwallis set out about daybreak, and 
that under Knyphausen about nine o'clock. A very dense 
and heavy fog continued until a late hour. The column un- 
der Knyphausen skirmished with the advanced parties of the 
American army sent forward to harass the march of the 
British troops. Maxwell's corps, which occupied the hills 
west of the Brandywine, was driven across the stream after a 
severe engagement, and joined the main body of the Ameri- 
can army, which was ranged in order of battle, awaiting the 
attack of the enemy. Several detachments of the Americans 
subsequently recrossed the creek and assailed the British, 
who were laboring to throw up entrenchments and plant bat- 
teries. A footing having been secured on the western bank, 
Gen. Maxwell returned in force, and a warm conflict ensued ; 
the Americans driving the enemy from the ground. The 
sharpness of the skirmish soon drew upon them overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and the Americans were again repulsed. Knyp- 
hausen paraded on the heights, reconnoitering the American 
army, and by various movements appeared to be making dis- 
positions to force a passage of the stream, and every moment 
the attempt was expected to be made. 

Gen. Cornwallis, with the larger division of the British 
army, under the cover of the hills and forests, and aided by 
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the fog, proceeded in the circuitous route a considerable dis- 
tance unobserved, and must have reached the hills south of 
Trimble's Ford about the time that Knyphausen moved from 
his position east of Kennet Square. Some cannons were dis- 
charged at this point (and cannon-balls have been found in 
the vicinity) for which it is difficult to account, unless they 
were designed to notify Knyphausen that they had gained a 
midway position, or to direct him to march to the Ford. 

Gen. Sullivan, who commanded the right wing of the Ame- 
rican army, had received instructions to guard the fords as 
high up as Buffington's — now Little's — -just above the forks 
of the Brandywine, and scouting parties were sent out in 
various directions to watch the movements of the enemy. 
About one o'clock intelligence was brought that the enemy's 
left wing was about crossing the Brandywine above its forks, 
and Col. Bland sent word to Washington that a large force 
was seen advancing up the road towards Trimble's Ford, and 
this was confirmed by a note from Col. Ross who was in their 
rear, and who estimated the force that he had seen at not less 
than five thousand. Washington, on receiving this intelligence 
of a large division being so far separated from the army at 
Chads' Ford, formed the design of detaching Sullivan and 
Lord Stirling to engage the column conducted by Cornwallis, 
should he attempt to cross the stream, while he in person 
should cross over with the residue of the troops and attack 
the forces under Knyphausen. 

In pursuance of this determination, Sterling was despatched 
with a considerable force to occupy the high ground in the 
vicinity of Birmingham Meeting House, while other necessary 
dispositions were made upon the left. At the critical moment 
when the plan was about to be executed, counter-intelligence 
was received, inducing the opinion that the movement of 
Cornwallis was merely a feint, and that after making demon- 
strations of crossing the Brandywine above its forks, he must 
actually have marched down the right bank of the stream, 
and was about to re-unite his column with that of Knyphau- 
sen. This opinion was confirmed by the report of a number 
of light horse that had been sent to reconnoitre. 
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While Washington was in a state of painful uncertainty, 
produced by these conflicting accounts, 'Squire Thomas Che- 
ney — a citizen of Thornbury township — rode up to the forces 
under Sullivan with intelligence that the main body of the 
British army had crossed the Brandy wine, and was already at 
hand, approaching from the north ; and, being uncourteously 
received by that General, demanded to be led to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This was done, and, although Washington 
was at first disposed to doubt the correctness of the informa- 
tion, he was at length convinced of its truth, and immediately 
disposed of his troops to meet the emergency. It is said that 
some of the General's staff spoke rather sneeringly and in- 
credulously of the rustic 'Squire's information, which roused 
his temper. "If you doubt my word," said he to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, u put me under guard until you can ask 
Anthony Wayne or Persie Frazer if I am a man to be be- 
lieved ;" and then turning to the General's Attendants, he 
indignantly exclaimed — "I would have you to know that I 
have this day's work as much at heart as e'er a Blood of you!" 

I will not detain you on this occasion with the details of 
the battle which ensued — the far-famed battle of Brandy- 
wine. Suffice it to say, that, after a severe contest, which was 
participated in by the gallant Lafayette, the Americans were 
defeated with a loss of three hundred killed and six hundred 
wounded, while the loss of the British was reported at one 
hundred killed and four hundred wounded. Three or four 
hundred were taken prisoners, chiefly of the wounded. 1 

1 The following account of the engagement at Brandywine is from an 
unsigned letter of a British officer, who took part in the battle, and has not, 
we believe, ever appeared in connection with a history of that event : — 

" I should have written the Imperial ! consider the pain of the contusion. 
What excessive fatigue— a rapid march from four o'clock in the morning till 
four in the eve, when we engaged till dark. We fought. Describe the 
battle. Twas not like those of Covent Garden or Drury Lane. Thou hast 
seen Le Brun's paintings and the tapestry at Blenheim are these natural 
resemblances. Pshaw ! quoth the captain en un mot. There was a most 
infernal fire of cannon and musketry; smoke ; incessant shouting. ' Incline 
to the right ! Incline to the left ! Halt ! Charge !' etc. The balls plough- 
ing up the ground ; the trees cracking over one's head, the branches riven 
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A considerable part of the British army remained from the 
11th to the morning of the 16th of September in the neigh- 
borhood of the field of battle, the chief portion lying en- 
camped about Dilworthtown and south of it,' on the proper- 
ties then of Charles Dilworth and George Brinton. Gen. 
Howe had his head-quarters at a house near by, still standing, 
and now owned by Elias Baker. During this time they had 
a cattle-pen near Chads' Ford, where they collected and 
slaughtered large numbers of cattle and other animals and 
preserved them for the use of the army. Nearly all the live 
stock in the country for a considerable distance around w^as 
taken from the inhabitants. In some instances payment was 
made in British gold, but generally no compensation what- 
ever was given. The day after the battle, a detachment of 
the army, under Major-General Grant, marched to Concord 
Meeting House, where it was joined on the 13th by Lord 
Cornwallis with some light infantry and British grenadiers. 
From this point they moved to Village Green, a short dis- 
tance from Chester, and there encamped, leaving a detach- 
ment at Concord to guard the wounded left in the meeting 
house, and sending another to Wilmington, where there were 
some wounded. 

The Americans, after the battle, retreated towards Chester, 
where they arrived by different roads and at different times 
in the night. On the arrival of Washington at this place 
about midnight, he addressed a letter to Congress, giving 
them an account of the disaster. On the next day the army 
marched by way of Darby to Philadelphia, where it was 

by the artillery ; the leaves falling as in autumn by the grape-shot. The 
affair was general. 

The masters on both sides showed conduct. The action was brilliant. 
Mr. Washington retreated [i. e., run away), and Mr. Howe remained master 
of the field. We took ten pieces of cannon and a howitzer ; eight were 
brass, the other two of iron of a new construction. I took a night-cap lined 
with fur, which I find very comfortable in the now ' not summer evenings 
in my tent.' A ball glanced about my ankle and contused it ; for some 
days I was lifted off and on horseback in men's arms."— See Materials for 
History, by Frank Moore, New York, 1862. 
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joined by straggling parties. The main body was encamped 
near Germantown, where they were allowed two or three 
days to rest. 

The question has been frequently mooted whether the fact 
that the British had divided their forces at the Battle of 
Brandywine should not have been discovered sooner than it 
was, and the disastrous defeat which took place have been 
prevented. I entertain the opinion, from a personal know- 
ledge of the entire section of country near where the battle 
was fought, that there was somewhere the most inexcusable 
negligence in not having earlier definitely ascertained the 
movements of the British army. The fords of the Brandy- 
wine where they were at all likely to cross, were all compara- 
tively near to the Americans, and were easily accessible ; the 
country, though rolling, was comparatively open ; the roads 
were substantially the same as now, and their movements 
could have been easily discovered in time to have enabled 
Gen. Washington to have disposed of his troops to the best 
advantage. The distance from Chads' Ford to Jefferis' Ford 
is but six miles, and to Trimble's Ford about seven and a 
half miles. It is now known that small bodies of the British 
light troops crossed at Wistar's (now Sager's) Ford, and at 
Buffington's (now Little's) Ford — the latter on the east 
branch, just above the forks, and both between Chads' Ford 
and Jefferis' Ford — some time before the main body of the 
army crossed at Jefferis' Ford, and yet no information of 
these movements appears to have been communicated to the 
Commander-in-chief. Tradition says that the great American 
chieftain was so conscious of the oversight in not having 
sooner discovered the movements of Howe, that he ever 
manifested a dislike and unwillignness to converse on the 
strategy of that day. 

It has been usual to attribute the loss of the Battle of 
Brandywine to this want of timely intelligence of the move- 
ments of the enemy ; but it is problematical whether the 
Americans could have been successful under any circumstancs. 
The British army was well appointed and well disciplined ; a 
large part of the American army was, at the time, compara- 
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tively untrained, and this superiority of the British over the 
Americans would probably have enabled them to gain the 
day, even if Gen. Washington had received timely notice of 
all their movements. 

While, however, there was certainly negligence in not hav- 
ing sooner discovered the disposition of the British forces, 
yet we must be gentle with the memories of those who served 
their country in the war of the revolution. It w T as a period 
far too trying to judge men as on ordinary occasions. The 
Americans were fighting not for fame or power, but for jus- 
tice and liberty. They had left their homes and occupations 
to fight the finest troops of the most powerful nation of the 
w r orld. When we consider the circumstances by which the 
patriots were surrounded, pitted against a foreign foe, and 
with a relentless and treacherous enemy at home, calling 
themselves loyalists, but better known by the designation of 
tories, our only wonder is, that success could attend their 
efforts ; and, looking at all the surroundings and the difficul- 
ties encountered and overcome, the disasters which befell the 
American arms became victories from the first gun which 
was fired in the struggle until the British laid down their 
arms at Yorktown. 

The British steadily pursued their purpose to seize Phila- 
delphia, and occupy it as their quarters during the ensuing 
winter. 

As it was deemed important to save that city from falling 
into their hands, Washington resolved to risk another en- 
gagement ; for, although the Battle of Brandy wine had re- 
sulted unfavorably to the American army, it was considered 
that the British had there gained little more than the battle- 
field, and the ardor of the troops was unabated. 

At that time one of the principal crossing-places of the 
Schuylkill was at Swedes 7 Ford, near the present southern 
limits of Bridgeport and Norristown, and as the British could 
not well cross lower down on account of the depth of the 
water, it was expected they would make the attempt to force 
a passage at that point, or higher up the stream. 

On the 15th of September, Washington left his camp at 
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Germantown, and with the main body of his army crossed 
the Schuylkill and marched up the Lancaster Eoad, with the 
intention of meeting the enemy and again giving battle. He 
proceeded to a point near the junction of the Lancaster and 
Swedes' Ford Eoad, in East Whiteland Township, northwest 
of the Admiral Warren Tavern, and encamped his forces be- 
tween that point and the White Horse Tavern, having his 
head-quarters at the residence of Joseph Malin, now belonging 
to Joseph A. Malin. 

The British commander, having received intelligence that 
Washington was advancing upon the Lancaster Eoad, re- 
solved to attack him. The portion of his army which had 
been encamped in the neighborhood of Village Green — then 
known as the " Seven Stars" — left that point, under the com- 
mand of Cornwallis, on the 16th of September, and proceeded 
northward towards the Great Valley, by what is known as 
the Chester Eoad, by way of the present villages of Glen 
Eiddle, Lima, and Howellville, and by Eoeky Hill and 
Goshen Friends' Meeting House. 

The forces which had remained encamped near the field 
of battle at Birmingham and Chads' Ford, at the same time 
proceeded by way of the Turk's Head, now West Chester, 
and the Boot Tavern, towards the same point, with the view 
of joining the forces under Cornwallis. 

On the morning of the 16th, Washington received informa- 
tion that the enemy were approaching by the way of Goshen 
Meeting House, and were already in the neighborhood of that 
place. 

The two armies moved to positions between the White 
Horse and Goshen Meeting House, on the high ground south 
of the valley, and both commanders commenced making prep- 
arations for action. Some detachments were made by the 
Americans to reinforce the advanced guard, and keep the 
enemy in check until the army should be properly arrayed. 
To Gen. Wayne was assigned the duty of leading the advance 
and opening the battle. Skirmishing began between the ad- 
vanced parties, and a sanguinary battle would probably have 
been fought, but a rain-storm of great violence stopped its 
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progress. A consultation was had as to whether the British 
should be received on the ground then occupied by our troops, 
or whether they should retire beyond the Great Valley, which 
was in their rear, and in which the ground was said to be 
wet, and w r here, in case of a defeat, the artillery would cer- 
tainly be lost. Washington accordingly, after consultation, 
gave the order to move, and the American forces retired and 
formed on the high ground in the Great Valley, east of the 
White Horse and north of the old Lancaster Road, and there 
remained until about four o'clock in the afternoon awaiting 
the advance of the British army. 

The point where the skirmishing took place was on the 
high ground about one mile and a half north of Goshen 
Meeting House, and half a mile or more a little west of south 
of the old " Three Tons Tavern," on the property now be- 
longing to the heirs of John Parry, deceased, in the north- 
eastern part of East Goshen Township. A few soldiers were 
killed in the conflict and buried there. A few were also 
wounded, and some prisoners were taken by the British. 

The Americans retired to the Yellow Springs, where, dis- 
covering that their ammunition had been greatly damaged 
by the rain, and that they were not in a condition to engage 
in a conflict, the march was continued to Warwick Furnace, 
on the south branch of French Creek, in the present township 
of Warwick, where a fresh supply of arms and ammunition 
was obtained. 1 

The storm lasted some time, the British army during its 
continuance being encamped in the neighborhood of the Boot 
Tavern, on the farm lately owned and occupied by Samuel R. 

1 When Howe made the storm on this occasion the excuse for not forcing 
an engagement with Washington, Joseph Galloway remarked : " Some men 
thought that the rain was in favor of disciplined troops, who would take 
more care of their ammunition from knowledge and experience than undis- 
ciplined, and that others were so weak as to imagine that no weather ought 
to prevent a superior force from attacking a shy enemy when an opportu- 
nity offered ;" but such a remark fell without meaning on the ears of a gen- 
eral who, although personally brave, was so careful of his men that he gave 
as his candid opinion that durinsr July and August "troops should be ex- 
posed as little as possible in the field in America." 
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Kirk, in West Whiteland Township, near Kirkland Station 
on the old West Chester Railroad, which was then owned 
and occupied by Samuel Jefferis, and between that point and 
the Three Tons Tavern, along the south valley hill. They 
burned nearly all the rails on the property of Mr. Jefferis, 
about ten thousand in number, and the farm lay unfenced for 
many years thereafter. The head-quarters of Gen. Howe were 
at the Boot Tavern, and of Lord Cornwallis at the house of 
Daniel Durborow, a short distance west of the Three Tons. 
Both houses are still standing. 

On the evening of the 17th Cornwallis with his division 
advanced to the Lancaster Road in the Great Valley, and 
took post about two miles distant from Knyphausen, and on 
the 18th the entire army joined at the White Horse, and 
moved down the Lancaster and Swedes Ford Road into 
Tredyffrin Township, and encamped on the south side of the 
Swedes Ford Road, a short distance east of the present village 
of Howellville, and between that and the village of Centre- 
ville. Lord Cornwallis had his head-quarters on the property 
of Enoch Jones, now belonging to Franklin Latch, .near Cen- 
treville. 

From French Creek Gen. Wayne on the 17th was detached 
with his division, amounting to about fifteen hundred men 
and four field pieces, to join Gen. Smallwood, who had com- 
mand of the Maryland militia, and was then in the rear of the 
British army. Wayne was ordered to harass and annoy the 
enemy, and to seize every occasion which might offer to en- 
gage him with advantage, and to endeavor to cut off the 
baggage-train, and by this means to arrest his march towards 
the Schuylkill, until the Americans could cross the river 
higher up, and pass down on the east side and intercept the 
passage of the river by the British. 

Gen. Wayne proceeded to the duty assigned him, and on 
the 18th of September encamped about three hundred yards 
a little north of east of this point on land now of H. G. Grif- 
fith, and which was about four miles in the rear of the enemy, 
distant from any leading road, and securely concealed, as he 
believed, from the knowledge of Howe. He established his 
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Lead-quarters at the house of a man named King, now of 
Robert Hutchinson, on the east side of what is now called the 
Sugartown Road, and a short distance south of the gate by 
which these grounds are entered from that road, 1 

On the 19th of September, Gen. "Wayne watched the move- 
ments of the enemy as far as was practicable with the view 
of attacking them, should they attempt to move. On the 
morning of that day, on the enemy's beating the reveille, he 
ordered his troops under arms, and took up the line of march 
for their left flank, and proceeded to within half a mile of 
their encampment, but found they had not stirred, and lay 
too compact to admit of an attack with prudence. In a letter 
to the Commander-in-Chief, written at Paoli after 10 o'clock 
A. M., he stated that the enemy would probably attempt to 
move towards evening. 2 They did not move, however, but on 

1 Wayne was no doubt chosen for this service, as his home was in the neigh- 
borhood, and he was acquainted with the locality. 

2 From the Life of Wayne, published in the " Casket," it appears that a 
number of letters passed between Washington and Wayne on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of Sept. The following, however, are all we have met 
with : — 

Paoli, half after 7 o'clock A. M., 19th Sept. 
Dear General — 

On the enemy's beating the reveille I ordered the troops under arms, and 
began our march for their left flank, but when we arrived within half a mile 
of their encampment found they had not stirred, but lay too compact to ad- 
mit of an attack with prudence. Indeed their supineness answers every 
purpose of giving you time to get up — if they attempt to move I shall at- 
tack them, at all events. This moment Capt. Jones of Bland's Dragoons 
brought in four prisoners ; three of them belong to the Queen's Rangers 
and one artillery-man ; they don't seem to know much about the movements 
of the enemy, nor the loss they sustained at Brandywine, but have heard it 
was very great. 

There never was, nor never will be, a finer opportunity of giving the 
enemy a fatal blow than the present — for God's sake push on as fast as 
possible. Interim I am your Excellency's most obedient, &c. 

Paoli, t after 10 A. M., 19th Sept. 
Dear General — 

The enemy are very quiet, washing and cooking. They will probably 
attempt to move towards evening. I expect General Maxwell on the left 
flank every moment, and as I lay on their right, we only want you in their 
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the 20th, he received what he believed was reliable informa- 
tion that the British commander would take up his line of 
march for the Schuylkill at 2 o'clock on the following morn- 
ing, and he sent Col. Chambers as a guide to Gen. Smallwood, 
then near the White Horse, to conduct him to the place of 
encampment. "When the junction with his forces should be 
effected, it was his design to advance upon the British rear 
and attack it while in the operation of moving. He had 
already reconnoitered a road leading along their right flank, 
and had determined on his plan of operation. To be in readi- 
ness for this purpose, he directed his men to lie on their arms, 
and, as it was raining, to protect their cartridge boxes with 
their coats, and that no time might be lost after the arrival of 
Gen. Smallwood, he had his own horse brought out, saddled 
and holstered ready for mounting, and his cloak thrown over 
his horse to preserve his accoutrements from injury from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

He had carefully guarded himself against surprise, planted 
pickets and sentinels, and thrown forward patrols upon the 

rear to complete Mr. Howe's business. I believe lie knows nothing of my 
situation, as I have taken every precaution to prevent any intelligence get- 
ting to him — at the same time keeping a watchful eye on his front, flanks, 
and rear. I have not heard from you since last night. 

I am your Excellency's most obedient, humble servant, 

Anthony Wayne. 

Reading Furnace, 6 o'clock P. M. (Sept. 19). 
Dear Sir — 

I have this instant received yours of half past three o'clock A. M. Hav- 
ing written to you already to move forward upon the enemy, I have but 
little to add. Generals Maxwell and Potter are ordered to do the same, 
being at Pott's Forge. I could wish you and those generals to act in con- 
junction, to make your advance more formidable; but I would not have too 
much time delayed on this account. I shall follow as speedily as possible 
with jaded men — some may probably go off immediately, if I find they are 
in a condition for it. The horses almost all out on the patrol. Cartridges 
have been ordered for you. Give me the earliest information of everything 
interesting, and of your moves, that I may know how to govern mine by 
them. The cutting off of the enemy's baggage would be a great matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Geo. Washington. 
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roads leading to the enemy's camp. Between nine and ten 
o'clock he received a visit from a friendly citizen of the 
neighborhood — a Mr. Jones — who had come to his quarters 
to give information, that a servant of Mr. Clayton, who had 
been taken by the enemy and afterwards liberated, had said 
that he had overheard some of the British soldiers speaking 
of an attack to be made upon Wayne's detachment during 
the course of the night. Gen. Wayne thought proper, in 
consequence, to take some additional precautions. He des- 
patched a number of videttes, with orders to patrol all the 
roads leading to Howe's camp. He planted new pickets, one 
on a by-path leading from the Warren Tavern to the camp, 
and others to the right and in the rear. In addition to these, a 
horse picket was well advanced upon the Swedes Ford Eoad. 
And having taken these precautions, he lay in momentary ex- 
pectation of Gen. Smallwood's arrival, to enable him to take 
the offensive. 

Although the British commander did not know where the 
forces under Gen. Wayne lay, there were Tories residing in 
the neighborhood who did, and by these he was informed of 
the precise locality and of the nature of the approaches to it. 
He at once sent Gen. Grey to surprise and cut him off, and 
moved Col. Musgrave'with the 40th and 55th Regiments up 
the Lancaster Road, near to the Paoli Tavern, to intercept 
any attempt to retreat over that route. The- watchword of 
the Americans for that night was " Here we are and there 
they go," and this, the tradition of the neighborhood says, 
through some treachery, was communicated to the enemy. 

Gen. Grey, 1 guided by his Tory aids, as is generally believed, 
marched from his encampment near Howellville, up the 
Swedes Ford Road, and massed his troops on that road, as 
near the camp of Wayne as possible, without betraying a 
knowledge of his approach. From there he moved on up the 
road to what is now known as the Valley Store, at the junc- 
tion of the Swedes Ford and Long Ford Roads, north of the 

1 See Penna Mag. of Hist, and Biography, vol. i. p. 14. Sargent's Life 
of Andre, 99. Mr. Sargent states that Andr§ was an aid to Grey at Paoli. 
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Admiral "Warren. At this point there was an American 
picket, who fired and escaped. Tradition says the British 
made use of the American watchword, but the picket discov- 
ered they were not Americans, and fired. Gen. Grey then 
proceeded south on the Long Ford Road to near the Admiral 
"Warren, where they encountered another picket, who also 
fired and escaped ; from there he cautiously moved through 
the woods and up the ravine through the south valley hill 
north of this point, and near to the present Malvern Station 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first intelligence Gen. Wayne received of the enemy's 
advance was from one of the videttes whom he had sent out 
in consequence of the notice received from Mr. Jones. Several 
pickets had been silently bayonetted in the darkness, and 
being missed by the patrolling officer, his suspicions were 
aroused, and he hastened to the head-quarters of his com- 
mander with the information. The troops were immediately 
ordered under arms, and many of them were awakened from 
their slumbers by the cry, "Up, men, the British are on you!" 
The night was dark, and being rendered more obscure by the 
surounding woodland, much had to be left to conjecture as to 
the point of attack. Having ascertained, however, that the 
enemy were advancing upon his right, where the artillery 
was placed, Wayne directed CoL Humpton, his second in 
command, to wheel the division by sub-platoons to the right, 
and to march off by the left, and gain the road leading on the 
summit of the hill towards the White Horse, being the road 
on which the division had marched two miles the previous 
evening. The division wheeled accordingly, and the artillery 
moved off; but owing to some misapprehension, as is alleged, 
on the part of Col. Humpton, the troops did not move, 
although they were wheeled and faced for the purpose, until 
the second and third order had been issued. In addition to 
this, only part of the force took the right direction, w^hile 
the other part took a wrong one, and were brought within 
the light of their fires, and thus gave the enemy an advantage 
which should have been most assiduously guarded against. 
Gen. Wayne took the light infantry and first regiment, and 
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formed them on the right, with a view to receive the enemy 
and cover the retreat of the artillery. 

Gen. Grey, whose forces consisted of two regiments, a body 
of light infantry, and the second and tenth dragoons, was 
enabled, in consequence of the darkness and aided by the 
knowledge of his tory guides, to approach very closely 
without observation. He gained Wayne's left about one 
o'clock in the morning. The troops under Wayne met the 
enemy with spirit, and gave them several close and well- 
directed fires, which did considerable execution. They 
were, however, soon obliged to give way before the supe- 
rior numbers of the assailants. Seeing this, Gen. Wayne 
immediately flew to the fourth regiment, with which he 
again received the shock of the enemy's charge, and covered 
the retreat of the rest of his line. After being again com- 
pelled to retire, he rallied such of Col. Humpton's troops as 
had taken the proper course in their retreat, about three 
hundred yards in the rear of the last stand, where they were 
again formed ready to renew the conflict. Both parties, how- 
ever, drew off without further contest, and Wayne retreated 
to the White Horse, carrying with him his artillery and am- 
munition, except eight wagons loaded with baggage and 
stores, which, with a considerable amount of .arms, were left 
upon the field, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The British forces amounted to nearly double the number 
commanded by Wayne. Gen. How^e had received from dis- 
affected persons such accurate accounts of the strength and 
position of the American forces, as enabled him to give to his 
own detachment so decided a superiority as to insure victory. 
He knew from his guides the precise point where to make the 
attack, and was enabled to move with decision and accuracy, 
while Wayne was under the necessity of acting, in a great 
measure, from conjecture. 

The British attack was made with bayonets and light 
horsemen's swords only, in a most ferocious and merciless 
spirit. In emulation of a remarkable action which took place 
in the German war, Grey ordered his men to remove the 
flints from their guns, that not a single shot should be fired, 
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and thus gained the sobriquet of the "No-flint General." 
An officer of the British Light Infantry, in describing the 
attack, writes that, as they approached the camp of the 
Americans, General Grey "came to the head of the bat- 
talion, and cried out, 'Dash on, light infantry!' and, without 
saying a word, the whole battalion dashed into the woods; 
and, guided by the straggling fire of the picket, that was fol- 
lowed close up, we entered the camp and gave such a cheer 
as made the wood echo. The enemy were completely sur- 
prised ; some with arms, others without, running in all di- 
rections in the greatest confusion. The light infantry bayo- 
netted every man they came up with. The camp was imme- 
diately set on fire, and this, with the cries of the wounded, 
formed altogether one of the most dreadful scenes I ever 
beheld." Another officer of the light infantry, in writing to 
a friend, said : " Then followed a dreadful scene of havoc. 
The light dragoons came on, sword in hand ; the shrieks, 
groans, shouting, imprecations, deprecations, the clashing of 
swords and bayonets, etc. etc. ; no firing from us, and little 
from them, except now and then a few, as I said before, 
scattering shots, was more expressive of horror than all the 
thunder of artillery, etc., on the day of action." 1 Even the 
wounded and sick were not spared, and many were killed 
after resistance on their part had ceased. It is this feature in 
the conduct of the British commander which has stigmatized 
it as "British barbarity" and "cold-blooded cruelty," and has 
given to this affair the title of the Paoli Massacre. 

When the attack commenced, Gen. Smallwood, with about 
eighteen hundred men, was within a short distance of Wayne, 
whom he was hastening to join. Had he commanded soldiers 
of sufficient firmness, his sudden arrival might have greatly 

1 In Lossing's Field Book of the Kevolution, vol. 2, p. 164, 2d ed., N. Y. 
1860, the following is given : A Hessian sergeant, boasting of the exploits 
of that night, exclaimed — " What a running about barefoot, and half 
clothed, and in the light of their own fires ! These showed us where to 
chase them, while they could not see us. We killed three hundred of the 
rebels with the bayonet. I stuck them myself like so many pigs, one after 
another, until the blood ran out of the touch-hole of my musket. ,, 
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embarrassed tlie British general, and even given a different 
turn to the affair. The raw militia commanded by him be- 
came, however, excessively alarmed, and could not be brought 
to face the enemy thus unexpectedly encountered, and the 
advance having fallen in with a small part of the enemy who 
were returning from the pursuit, they fled in confusion, with 
the loss of one man only, and Gen. Small wood, with the re- 
mainder of his HomanSj agreeably to the orders of Wayne, 
joined him at the White Horse. 

The loss of the Americans was about one hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. The British reported their loss as eight 
killed, but the opinion of the neighborhood at the time was 
strongly against the veracity of this report, as many litters 
were seen to pass that night towards the British camp, and it 
is well known that they manifested extreme jealousy with 
regard to the discovery of the extent to which they suffered. 

The next morning the scene of the conflict was visited by 
the people of the neighborhood, and the sufferings of the 
wounded were alleviated as far as circumstances would permit. 
It had rained heavily the night before, and to assuage their 
thirst, the water was dipped up with leaves and with the 
broad brims of their hats, from the pools which had formed, 
and given to the men. Fifty-three mangled dead were found 
upon the field, and decently interred by the farmers in one 
grave, immediately adjoining the scene of action, on the spot 
marked by yonder monument. 

The unfortunate affair soon became the subject of animad- 
version in the army, instigated, it was said, by those who 
were envious of Wayne's rising reputation, and in conse- 
quence he at once requested an inquiry into his conduct. This 
request was granted, and soon after the Battle of Germantown 
a court-martial was convened. The charge, which was pre- 
ferred by Col. Humpton, was, that Gen. Wayne " had timely 
notice of the enemy's intention to attack the troops under his 
command on the night of the 20th of September, and not- 
withstanding that intelligence, he neglected making a dispo- 
sition until it was too late either to annoy the enemy or make 
a retreat, without the utmost danger and confusion." Gen. 
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Wayne made a written answer to this charge against him, 
and, after a full investigation, the Court unanimously acquit- 
ted him of the charge, and further declared that he had done 
everything that could be expected from an active, brave, and 
vigilant officer, under the orders which he then had, and they 
further added : " The Court do acquit him with the highest 
honor." 

The attack upon "Wayne's forces and their consequent re- 
treat, frustrated the contemplated operations against the right 
wing and rear of the enemy, and enabled Howe to move 
without being molested. On the morning of the 21st of Sep- 
tember he resumed his march, and in pursuance of his pur- 
pose to reach Philadelphia, moved down the road leading to 
Swedes Ford, intending to cross the Schuylkill at that point; 
but there were breastworks on the opposite side of the river, 
occupied by troops placed there by Washington, and seeing 
this, he turned up the river on the west side, with the inten- 
tion of making its passage at some of the fords higher up. 

The American army under Washington, in order if pos- 
sible to prevent the British from passing the river, had in 
the mean time moved from Warwick Furnace, and crossed 
the Schuylkill at what was then known as Parker's Ford, at 
or near the present village of Lawrenceville, in this county — 
the officers and men wading the stream, which was breast- 
high — and marched southward on the east side, by way of 
the Trappe, as far as the Perkiomen. 

The British commander then made a feint of moving his 
army northward along the west bank of the Schuylkill, with 
the view of inducing the Americans to suppose that it was 
his intention to gain their right, or else by a sudden move- 
ment to seize the ammunition and other military stores de- 
posited at Reading. Washington, deceived by this move- 
ment, returned up the eastern side of the river to the neigh- 
borhood of Pottsgrove, and while he was there, Gen. Howe, 
on the 23d of September, suddenly wheeled his army, marched 
rapidly down the river, and dividing his forces, crossed with 
little opposition at Gordon's Ford, now Phcenixville, and at 
Fatland Ford, a short distance below Valley Forge, and pro- 
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ceeded by easy marches to Philadelphia, which he entered in 
triumph on the 26th of September. 

One of the great difficulties with which the American cause 
had to contend, during the entire period of the Revolutionary 
War, after the early enthusiasm had in some measure subsided 
and war became a stern reality, was the fact that a portion 
of the people were either apathetic or disposed to favor the 
British interest. 

The region bordering on the Schuylkill River, through 
which the armies passed, was largely disaffected towards the 
American cause, and for that reason "Washington could pro- 
cure very little reliable information of the movements of the 
enemy. Could he have obtained correct intelligence, he 
might have foiled Howe and saved Philadelphia. We per- 
haps appreciate too little the difficulties under which Wash- 
ington sometimes labored in obtaining correct information, 
by reason of this disposition among a portion of the people to 
withhold their aid from the struggling cause. 

The British army, in its march from the Head of Elk to 
Philadelphia, occupied about two weeks in its passage through 
Chester County, having entered it on the 9th of September, 
1777, and left it on the 23d of the same month. It traversed 
nearly the whole length of the southern part of the county 
(then comprising within its limits the present county of Dela- 
ware), and also made incursions into several townships not on 
the line of the main route, before making its exit in the 
neighborhood of the present town of Phcenixville and of Val- 
ley Forge, and taking up its winter quarters in the quiet city 
of Penn. This was the only time during the entire contest 
that the soil of our good county was pressed by the foot of 
the invader, if we except the occasional foraging expeditions 
sent out from Philadelphia while it was occupied by the 
British army. 

The plunder and devastation perpetrated by the enemy — 
English as well as Hessians — on the private property of pas- 
sive non-combatants during this period, in violation of the 
proclamation issued by Howe, was enormous and wanton, 
while compensation for any portion of the property taken was 
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rarely made by those in command. Many families were 
stripped of everything they possessed, and left in a state of 
perfect destitution. " The British army had not before 
passed through a district of country so rich in agricultural 
productions, nor one in which every farm-house was so well 
stored with everything that could minister to the real com- 
forts of life." Hence they did not fail to gather a rich har- 
vest, carrying off horses, cattle, sheep, swine, grain, provisions, 
clothing, and whatever they could lay their hands on that 
could be used in the camp or on the march. Independent, 
however, of the property thus carried off, the wanton destruc- 
tion of furniture and other articles which they could not use 
was unworthy of the most barbarous people, and this devas- 
tation was not confined to the track of the army, but extended 
for a considerable distance on either side. 

For forty years the spot where the patriot dead of this 
field lay interred was unmarked, save by a heap of stones; 
but on the 20th of September, 1817, the Republican Artil- 
lerists of Chester County, aided by their fellow citizens, 
erected a monument over their remains, appropriately in- 
scribed. On that occasion an address was delivered by Major 
Isaac D. Barnard, and an account of the massacre was given 
by the Rev. David Jones, then in his eighty-second year, who 
had been the chaplain to the ill-fated warriors, and who was on 
the ground on that fatal night and barely escaped. The oc- 
casion was also honored by the presence of Col. Isaac Wayne, 
the son of Gen. Wayne. 

Soon thereafter these grounds, containing twenty-three 
acres, were purchased by the military organizations of Ches- 
ter and Delaware Counties, and set apart as a parade ground. 
On each returning anniversary of the massacre, for many 
years, the citizens, soldiers of these counties, and occasional 
visiting companies from Philadelphia and elsewhere, met 
here to participate in the ceremonies of the day, w^hich, I 
believe, were for some years invariably closed with a sham 
battle. These visits were interrupted by the war of the Re- 
bellion, but since its close they have been resumed. The 
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scene of this conflict is probably the best preserved of any 
that marked the progress of the Revolutionary War. 

Sixty years have, in the progress of time, been added to the 
forty which preceded them, and on this one hundredth anni- 
versary of the day on which the heroes there interred laid 
down their lives that we might live free and independent, we 
meet to dedicate with loving hands a new and more stately 
and enduring monument to their memory. 

It gives me pleasure to add, in conclusion, that while on 
the occasion of the dedication of the former monument, the 
assembly then present rejoiced in the presence of a son of 
Gen. Wayne, we to-day are honored, in the person of our first 
Vice-President, Capt. William Wayne, with a great-grandson 
of Chester County's brave and gallant hero, a gentleman who, 
inheriting the military qualities of his noble ancestor, was 
himself an officer in the Union Army during the late war 
with the South. 



PAPERS RELATING TO THE PAOLI MASSACRE. 

The following Account is from the Diary of Lieutenant afterwards Gen. 
Hunter, in the Historical Record of the 52d Regiment, and is printed 
in the Historical Magazine, vol. 4, p. 346. N. Y. 1860. 

As soon as it was dark, the whole battalion got under arms. Major- 
General Grey then came up to the battalion, and told Major Maitland, who 
commanded, that the battalion was going on a night expedition to try and 
surprise a camp, and that, if any men were loaded, they must immediately 
draw their pieces. The major said the whole of the battalion was always 
loaded, and that, if he would only allow them to remain so, he, the major, 
would be answerable that they did not fire a shot. The general then said 
if he could place that dependence on the battalion, they should remain 
loaded, but firing might be attended with serious consequences. We re- 
mained loaded, and marched at eight in the evening to surprise Gen. 
Wayne's camp. We did not meet a patrol or vidette of the enemy until 
within a mile or two of the camp, where our advanced guard was challenged 
by two videttes. They challenged twice, fired, and galloped off at full speed. 
A little further on there was a blacksmith's forge ; a party was immediately 
sent to bring the blacksmith, and he informed us that the picket was only a 
few hundred yards up the road. He was ordered to conduct us to the camp, 
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and we Lad not marched a quarter of a mile when the picket challenged, 
fired a volley, and retreated. General Grey then came to the head of the 
battalion and cried out — Dash on, light infantry 1 and, without saying a 
word, the whole battalion dashed into the wood, and guided by the strag- 
gling fire of the picket, that was followed close up, we entered the camp 
and gave such a cheer as made the wood echo. The enemy were com- 
pletely surprised ; some with arms, others without, running in all directions 
in the greatest confusion. The light infantry bayonetted every man they 
came up with. The carnp was immediately set on fire, and this, with the 
cries of the wounded, formed altogether one of the most dreadful scenes I 
ever beheld. Every man that fired was instantly put to death. Captain 
Wolfe was killed, and I received a shot in my right hand soon after we en- 
tered the camp. I saw the fellow present at me, and was running up to him 
when he fired. He was immediately killed. The enemy were pursued for 
two miles. I kept up until I grew faint from loss of blood, and was obliged 
to sit down. Wayne's Brigade was to have marched at one in the morning 
to attack our battalion while crossing the Schuylkill Eiver, and we surprised 
them at twelve. Four hundred and sixty of the enemy were counted the 
next morning lying dead, and not one shot was fired by us, all was done 
with the bayonet. We had only twenty killed and wounded. 

Account by an Officer of the Second Battalion, British Light Infantry. 
From an unsigned letter in the Materials for History, edited by Frank 
Moore, N. Y. 1861. 

I have been in a more bloody affair at midnight on the 20th of September. 
The battalion I served in (the secoud light infantry), supported by three 
regiments and some dragoons, surprised a camp of the rebels consisting of 
1500 men, and bayonetted (we hear) from four to five hundred. 

The affair was admirably conceived and executed. I will (as it is re- 
markable) particularize. I was released from picket at sunset— the pre- 
ceding sunset I mounted— and was waked at nine at night to go on the 
bloody business. The men were ordered to unload ; on no account to 
fire. We took a circuit in dead silence ; about one in the morning fell in 
with a rebel vidette (a vidette is a horse sentinel), who challenged three 
times and fired. He was pursued, but escaped. Soon after two foot 
sentries challenged aud fired ; these escaped also. We then marched on 
briskly, still silent ; our company was advanced immediately preceding a 
company of riflemen, who always are in front. A picket fired upon us at 
the distance of fifteen yards, miraculously without effect. This unfortunate 
guard was instantly dispatched by the riflemen's swords. We marched on 
through a thick wood, and received a smart fire from another unfortunate 
picket — as the first, instantly massacred. We then saw their wigwams or 
huts, partly by the almost extinguished light of their fires and partly by the 
glimmer of a few stars, and the frightened wretches endeavoring to form. 
We then charged. For two miles we drove them, now and then firing scat- 
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teringly from behind fences, trees, &c. The flashes of the pieces had a fine 
effect in the night. 

Then followed a dreadful scene of havoc. The light dragoons came on 
sword in hand. The shrieks, groans, shouting, imprecations, deprecations, 
the clashing of swords and bayonets, &c. &c. ; no firing from us and little 
from them, except now and then a few, as I said before, scattering shots, 
was more expressive of horror than all the thunder of the artillery, &c, on 
the day of action. 

From the Diary of the Revolution, by Frank Moore, vol. 1, p. 498. 
Copied from Game's Mercury. 

Sept. 22. Yesterday the British having received intelligence of the situ- 
ation of General Wayne, and his design of attacking their rear should they 
attempt to pass the Schuylkill, a plan was concerted for surprising him, and 
the execution intrusted to Major-General Grey. The troops for this service 
were the fortieth and fifty-third regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Mus- 
grave, and the second battalion of light infantry, the forty-second and forty- 
fourth regiments, under the general. The last detachment marched at ten 
o'clock last night — the other at eleven. No soldiers of either were suffered 
to load ; they that could not draw their pieces took out the flints. The 
general knew nearly the spot where the rebel corps lay, but nothing of the 
disposition of their camp. He represented to the men that firing would dis- 
cover them to the enemy, kill their own friends, and cause a confusion favor- 
able to the escape of the rebels, and, perhaps, productive of disgrace to the 
British. On the other hand, by not firing, they would know the foe to be 
wherever fire appeared, and a charge insured his destruction ; that amongst 
the enemy, those in the rear would direct their fire against whoever fired in 
front, and consequently destroy each other. 

General Grey marched by the road leading to the White Horse, and took 
every inhabitant with him as he passed along. About three miles from 
camp he turned to the left, and proceeded to the Admiral Warren, where, 
having forced intelligence from a blacksmith, he came in upon the out sen- 
tries, pickets, and camp of the rebels. The sentries fired and ran off, to the 
number of four, at different intervals ; the picket was surprised, and most 
of them killed in endeavoring to retreat. On approaching the right of the 
camp, the line of fires were perceived, and the light infantry, being ordered 
to form to the front, rushed along the line, putting to the bayonet all they 
came up with, and, overtaking the main herd of fugitives, stabbed great 
numbers, and pressed on their rear till it was thought prudent to order them 
to desist. The forty-fourth regiment, advancing in line likewise, closed up 
in support of the light infantry, putting to the sword such of the rebels as 
the heat of the pursuit had escaped that corps ; whilst the forty-second came 
on in a third line as a reserve. Upwards of two hundred were killed and as 
many more wounded. Seventy-one prisoners were brought off— forty of 
them being badly wounded were left at different houses on the road. The 
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British loss consisted of Captain Wolfe and one or two men killed, Lieut. 
Hunter and five men wounded. It was about one o'clock this morning 
when the attack was made, and the rebels were then assembling to move 
towards the King's forces. 

Extract from General Howe's Letter to Lord George Germain. 
See Remembrancer, vol. 5, p. 413. 

Head-Quarters, Gebmantown, Oct. 10, 1777. 
My Lord: — 

********* 

The enemy crossed the Schuylkill on the 18th, above French Creek, and 
encamped upon the river on each side of Perkyomy Creek, having detached 
troops to all the fords of Schuylkill, with cannon at Swedesford and the 
fords below it. 

Upon intelligence that General Wayne was lying in the woods with a 
corps of fifteen hundred men, and four pieces of cannon, about three miles 
distant, and in the rear of the left wing of the army, Major-general Grey 
w T as detached on the 20th, late at night, with the Second light-infantry, the 
Forty-second and Forly-fourth regiments, to surprise this corps. 

The most effectual precaution being taken by the General to prevent his 

detachment from firing, he gained the enemy's left about one o'clock, and, 

having by the bayonet only, forced their out-sentries and pickets, he rushed 

in upon their encampment, directed by the light of their fires, killed and 

wounded not less than three hundred on the spot, taking between seventy 

and eighty prisoners, including several officers, the greater part of their 

arms, and eight wagons loaded with baggage and stores. Upon the first 

alarm the cannon were carried off, and the darkness of the night, only, 

saved the remainder of the corps. One captain of light-infantry and three 

men were killed in the attack, and four men woupded. Gallantry in the 

troops, and good conduct in the General, were fully manifested upon this 

critical service. 

********* 

With most perfect respect, 

I have the honor to be, &c, 

W. Howe. 

Letter of Col. Samuel Hay to CoU afterwards Gen., William Irvine. 

Camp at the Trap, Sept. 29, 1777. 

Dear Colonel : Since I had the pleasure of seeing you the division under 
the command of General Wayne has been surprised by the enemy with con- 
siderable loss. We were ordered by his Excellency to march from the Yellow 
Springs down to where the enemy lay near the Admiral Warren, there to 
annoy their rear. We marched early on the 17th instant, and got below the 
Paoli that night ; on the next day fixed on a place for our camp. We lay 
the 18th and 19th undisturbed, but on the 20th at 12 o'clock at night the 
22 
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enemy marched out, and so unguarded was our camp that they were amongst 
us before we either formed in any manner for our safety, or attempted to re- 
treat, notwithstanding the General had full intelligence of their designs two 
hours before they came out. I will inform you in a few words of what hap- 
pened. The annals of the age cannot produce such a scene of butchery — 
all was confusion — the enemy amongst us, and your regiment the most ex- 
posed as the enemy came on the right wing. The 1st Regiment (which 
always takes the right) was taken off and posted in a strip of woods, stood 
only one fire and retreated, then we were next the enemy, and as we were 
amongst our fires they had a great advantage of us. I need not go on to 
give the particulars, but the enemy rushed on with fixed bayonets and made 
the use of them they intended. So you may figure to yourself what followed. 
The party lost 300 privates in killed, wounded, and missing, besides com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers ; our loss is Col. Grier, Captain 
Wilson, and Lieutenant Irvine 1 wounded (but none of them dangerously), 
and 61 non-commissioned and privates killed and wounded, which was just 
half the men we had on the ground fit for duty. The 22d I went to the 
ground to see the wounded, the scene was shocking — the poor men groaning 
under their wounds, which were all by stabs of bayonets and cuts of light 
horsemen's swords. Col. Grier is wounded in the side by a bayonet, super- 
ficially slanting to the breast bone. Capt. Wilson stabbed in the side, but 
not dangerous, as it did not take the guts or belly ; he got also a bad stroke 
on the head with the cock nail of the lock of a musket. Andrew Irvine 
was run through the fleshy part of the thigh with a bayonet. They are all 
laying near David Jones' tavern. I left Capt. McDowell with them to dress 
and take care of them, and they are all in a fair way of recovery. Major 
La'Mar, of the 3d Regiment, was killed and some other inferior officers. 
The enemy also lost Captain Wolfe killed, and four or five light horsemen, 
and about 20 privates, besides a number wounded. The general officers have 
been in council for three days, and the plan is fixed, but what it is we do not 
yet know. Inclosed you have the state of the British army with their loss 
at Brandywine ; you have it as 1 have it, and may judge of it as you think 
proper. 

You will see by this imperfect scrawl how many sorts of ink I have written 
with— all borrowed, and the inkstands dry, as I have no baggage, nor have 
had any these four weeks, more than one shirt and one pair of stockings, 
besides what is on my back ; the other officers are in the same way, and most 
of the officers belonging to the division have lost their baggage at Colonel 
Frazer's, taken by the enemy. I have nothing new to inform you of. My 

1 Captain Andrew Irvine received seventeen bayonet wounds in all, one of 
which penetrated through his company-book, which, in the confusion, he had 
taken up and thrust into the breast-pocket of his coat to carry off. He never 
entirely recovered, but died soon after the close of the war from the effects of 
these wounds. 
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compliments to Mrs. Irvine and Mrs. Armstrong ; let her know the General 
is very well, and lodges near our camp. 

I am with great respect, 

Yours affectionately, 

Samuel Hay. 

p. S.~ The officers of the division have protested against Gen. Wayne's 
conduct, and lodged a complaint and requested a court martial, which hi3 
Excellency has promised they shall have. This has brought down his pride a 
little already.— Historical Magazine, N. Y., 1859, p. 349. 

Copy of a Memorandum in the Handwriting of Capt. Thomas Buchanan 
of First Pennsylvania Regiment. 

At the affair of Paoli, in the fall of 1777, I was sent forward to Gen. 
Smallwood, that lay at the White Horse, to get him to cover our retreat and 
fix a place of rendezvous, &c. He sent me forward to try to stop as many 
of his broken troops that had taken the road to Downingtown. On coming 
near to there, I found where some of his artillery had thrown a field-piece 
in,to a limekiln, and had broke the carriage. I went on to Downingtown, 
and fixed a guard on the road to stop the runaways ; got a wheeler and 
blacksmith to mend the carriage, and went down and put the cannon on the 
carriage, &c. 

From SaffelVs Records of the Revolution. 

Head-Qtjarteks, Toamensing, Oct. 11, 1777. 

The Court of Inquiry, of which Lord Stirling is President, 1 now sitting at 
the President's quarters, is to inquire into the conduct of Brigadier-General 
Wayne, viz., that he had timely notice of the enemy's intentions to attack 
the troops under his command on the night of the 20th ult. ; and, notwith- 
standing that intelligence, he neglected making a disposition until it was too 
late either to annoy the enemy or make a retreat without the utmost danger 
and confusion. The President will give notice when the Court can enter 
on the inquiry, and when the parties and evidence are to attend. 

George Washington. 

From Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, vol. 3, p. 372. 

Shortly after the 20th of September Gen. Wayne addressed the following 
letter to Washington. 

Sir : I feel myself very much injured until such time as you will be kind 
enough to indulge me with an inquiry into my conduct concerning the 
action of the 20th of September. 

Conscious of having done my duty, I dare my accusers to a fair and candid 
hearing ; dark and insidious friends I dread, but from an open and avowed 

1 It consisted of Genls. McDougall and Knox, Cols. Spencer and Clark. 
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enemy I have nothing to fear. I have no other mode of showing them forth 
to open view than through your means. I must, therefore, beg an imme- 
diate investigation by a Court Martial. Your compliance will m-uch oblige 
your Excellency's most obedient humble servant, Anthony Wayne. 

1 The action of the night of the 20th of September near the "Warren has 
been variously and very erroneously represented. 

However sanguine some persons were in their attempts to detract from the 
merits of the General, and worthy officers of his division, who, with un- 
paralleled bravery, stood the bayonets of the enemy, saved all the artillery, 
and effected an honorable retreat in the face of every difficulty and danger, 
now find themselves egregiously deceived in proffering a charge which must 
have proceeded from the worst motives and the worst of hearts. A general 
court martial, of which General Sullivan was President, was held the 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 30th of October, for the trial of Brigadier-General Wayne, 
on the following charges, viz. : — 

That he had timely notice of the enemy's intention to attack the troops 
under his command, on the night of the 20th of Sept. last, and, notwith- 
standing that intelligence, neglected making a, disposition until it was too 
late either to annoy the enemy or make a retreat without the utmost danger 
and confusion.* 

Upon which the Court pronounced their sentence as follows : — 

The Court, having fully considered the charge against Brigadier-General 
Wayne, and the evidence produced to them, are unanimously of opinion 
that Gen. Wayne is not guilty of the charge exhibited against him, but that 
he on the night of the 20th ultimo did everything that could be expected 
from an active, brave, and vigilant officer, under the orders which he then 
had. The Court do acquit him with the highest honor. 

The Commander-in-Chief approves the sentence. The following is the 
General's defence : — 

After the expiration of five weeks, during which period the tongue of 
slander has not been idle, I am happy to bring my case before a court of 
whose honor and impartial judgment I cannot have the least doubt. I shall 
not intrude on the patience of this court by any useless preface, but proceed 
to answer the charge. 

The first part of the charge exhibited against me, that " I had timely 
notice of the enemy's intention to attack the troops under my command," is 
very readily answered. 

I shall briefly notice what these gentlemen call a timely notice. A Mr. 
Jones, an old gentleman living near where we were encamped, came to my 
quarters between nine and ten o'clock at night, and informed me before 
Colonels Hartley, Broadhead, and Temple that a servant boy belonging to 
Mr. Clayton had been taken by the enemy and liberated again, who said 
that he had heard some of their soldiers say that they intended to attack me 

1 Extract of a communication dated White Marsh, 2d of November, 1777. 
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that night. Although this could not be deemed a sufficient notice upon 
any military principle, yet I immediately ordered out a number of videttes 
in addition to those already planted, with directions to patrol all the roads 
leading to the enemy's camp. I also planted two new piquets, the one in 
front on a blind path leading from the Warren to my camp, the other to the 
right, and in the rear, which made on that night not less than six different 
piquets. I had, exclusive of these, a horse piquet under Captain Stoddard, 
well advanced on the Swedes' Ford Road, being the very way the enemy 
marched that night. But the very first intelligence which I received of their 
advancing was from one of the videttes which I sent out in consequence of 
the timely notice from Mr. Jones, who had only time to go about a mile before 
he met the enemy. Immediately on his return the troops were all ordered 
to form, having been warned to lay on their arms in the evening, for a pur- 
pose which I shall presently mention. At this time it was raining, and in 
order to save the cartridges from wet, I ordered the soldiers to put their 
cartouch-boxes under their coats. This, gentlemen, does not look like a 
surprise, it rather proves that we were prepared either to move off or act as 
the case might require, when once apprized which way the enemy were ac- 
tually advancing. To have made any move previously to ascertaining that 
fact, might have been attended by fatal consequences, totally subversive 
of the views of the Commander-in-Chief. So soon as it was discovered that 
the enemy were pushing for our right, where our artillery was planted, 
Major Ryan carried my orders to Col. Humpton and to the division to wheel 
by sub-platoons to the right, and to march off by the left, and gain the road 
leading on the summit of the hill tow r ards the White Horse, it being the 
very road on which the division moved two miles the previous evening. The 
division wheeled accordingly, the artillery moved off, but, owing to some 
neglect or misapprehension, which is not uncommon in Col. Humpton, the 
troops did not move until a second and third order were sent, although they 
were wheeled and faced for the purpose. At the very time this order for the 
retreat was at first given, and which I presumed was obeyed, I took the 
light infantry and the first regiment, and formed them on the right, and 
remained there with them and the horse, in order to cover the retreat. If 
this was not making a disposition, I acknowledge I know not what a dispo- 
sition is. 

Those troops met and received the etysmy with a spirit becoming free 
Americans, but were forced to give way to numbers. The neglect or mis- 
apprehension of Col. Humpton had detained the division too long, otherwise 
the disposition would have been perfect. I was, in consequence, necessitated 
to form the fourth regiment to receive the enemy and favor the retreat of 
the others ; this Col. Butler and the officers of the infantry of that regiment 
were concerned in and witness of. About three hundred yards in rear of 
that I again rallied such of the divisions as took the proper route ; those who 
went a contrary way and out of supporting distance, perhaps Col. Humpton 
can give the best account of. Here I have a fair and ample field for recrim- 
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ination were I so disposed. I shall waive the subject, and beg leave to read 
the orders which I received from time to time from his Excellency, Gen. 
Washington. 

In the eyes of gentlemen and officers I trust that I stand justified for the 
part I took on that night. I had the fullest and clearest advice that the 
enemy would march that morning at two o'clock for the river Schuylkill, 
and, in consequence of this intelligence, I had reconnoitred a road leading 
immediately along the right flank of the enemy, with Cols. Humpton and 
Hartly, and had the men lying on their arms, to move (as soon as Gen. 
Smallwood should arrive) not from but to the enemy. For this purpose I 
had sent Col. Chambers, as a guide, to conduct that officer into my rear, 
who, with his division, was expected to arrive every moment, from two in 
the afternoon until we were attacked, at which time he was within a short 
distance of our rear, and retreated to the White Horse. 

I shall just put a serious question or two, and then submit the matter to 
the decision of this court. Suppose that, after all these repeated orders 
from his Excellency, and the arrival of Gen. Smallwood, I had retreated be- 
fore I knew whether the enemy intended to attack me or not, and that they 
should have marched for the Schuylkill that morning, which they actually 
did, would not these very gentlemen have been the first to default me for 
putting it out of my power to attack their rear ? Would not his Excellency, 
with the greatest justice, have ordered me in arrest for cowardice and dis- 
obedience of his repeated peremptory and most pointed orders ? Would not 
I have stood culpable in the eyes of the world ? Would I not justly have 
merited immediate death or cashiering ? I certainly would. What line 
could I follow but the one I trod ? What more could be done on the occa- 
sion than what was done ? The artillery, ammunition, etc., were covered 
and saved by a body of troops who were rallied and remained on the ground 
more than an hour after that gentleman, Col. Humpton, the prosecutor, had 
effected his escape from danger, although, perhaps, not without confusion. 

I hold it needless to say any more, or to take up the time of this court on 
the occasion. I rest my honor and character, which to me are more dear 
than life, in the hands of gentlemen who, when deciding on my honor, will 
not forget their own. 

The Evidence of Capt. James Wilson, of the First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment. See Historical Magazine, vol. 3, p. 375, N. Y. 1859: 
That on the night of the 20th Sept r , Genl. Wayne Personally placed me 
With the Light Infantry, his orders to me Was, stand like a Brave Soldier 
and Give them fire, his Orders I Obey'd as Long as Possible, but the 
Enimy being too numerous fors d me to Give Way to the middle Fence, 
Where I Rallied about Thirty men and Gave them the Last Fire. 

Ja. Wilson, 
Capt 1st Eegt. 
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(On the back, in the handwriting of Lord Stirling, are the following ques- 
tions and answers : — ) 

Q. " What distance was the Light Infantry advanced from ye right of ye 
Division when you received the enemy ?" 

A. " 300 yards." 

Q. " How long was ye placed to oppose the Enemy before they came to 
you at Firing distance ?" 

A. " About 8 minutes, & then not above a rod distance." 
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Communications from Conrad Weiser to Christopher Saur, 
1746-1749. 

COMPILED BY ABRAHAM H. CASSELL. 
TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 

(Continued from page 167.) 

Of what is generally called a Religion, viz., a person openly 
contracting or uniting himself to God, and acting according 
to his prescribed laws and commands, either through fear or 
love, they have certainly (as I have said before) no outward 
form ; therefore they have neither preacher nor meeting, no 
Formal Doctrine, no Formal Prayers ; bi}t when occasion 
offers we see that some confess and worship the Creator of 
all Things ; they have usually a quantity of superstitions ; if 
some of them are argued with, and such truths presented 
which they cannot deny, they apparently acknowledge and 
do not Contradict them ; but perhaps a few minutes after- 
wards they will make a laughing-stock of them and scorn 
them. And they sometimes ask very foolish questions, for 
they have many silly fancies about spirits, about their dreams, 
and their sorceries; they believe that there are spirits in 
everything, in stones, rivers, trees, mountains, roads, &c, with 
which their old men can talk ; sometimes they make offerings 
to these spirits, to incline them to protect them, and give 
them good luck in hunting and in battle. 

A certain Indian was on a long journey through the bush 



